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BY MABEL URMY SEARES 



A MEDALIST at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition who has, 
during the last decade, become identified 
with the southern part of California is 
William Wendt, a landscape painter of 
unusual genius. 

Although recognized in New York as 
an Associate of the National Academy of 
Design and beloved in the Far West for his 
imaginative interpretations of California, 
Mr. Wendt is, perhaps, best known in 
Chicago where many of his paintings hang 
in public and private galleries. 

His recognition and appreciation by so 
wide a clientele is doubtless the result of 
the stability of his art combined with its 
individual appeal. 

This accounts for the popularity in 
illustration and on post card of Mr. Wendt's 
prize painting of "California" at the San 
Francisco Fair. In it he has embodied 
that which is to many people California in 
essence and in spirit, and the effect which 
this picture has upon the ordinary observer 
is the same indefinable joy which the 
ordinary inarticulate nature-lover experi- 
ences on a typical California day in the 
woods. 

Mr. Wendt has, in fact, the power to 
symbolize for the multitude those feelings 
which the multitude calls upon its artists 
to express. So strongly and effectively 
has his art been employed in southern 



California landscape that he seems to have 
almost unconsciously founded a school 
which a number of very good painters just 
as unconsciously follow. To the casual 
observer there is in his work a flatness as of 
mural decoration, charming in its intricate 
design of leaf and stem, of hillside path 
and lengthening shadow used much as 
natural objects are in the best decorative 
work of Oriental art. 

With Old World traditions and only lately 
come to the land where East meets West, 
Mr. Wendt would doubtless resent some- 
what any such classification of his work. 
He stands firmly on the platform of pic- 
torial art as opposed to the decorative. 
Nevertheless he has for many people, 
conventionalized the landscape of California 
and has introduced into his pictures of it a 
symbolism of beauty which is doing for 
that landscape somewhat the same thing 
as the highly developed symbolism of 
Japan has done for art-lovers of the Orient. 

**In Oriental art," says that most in- 
teresting writer, Laurence Binyon, "there 
has never been a hint of opposition or even 
separation between the decorative motive 
and pictorial design." "Without help 
from geometrical convention, oriental deco- 
ration is as subtle in its balance as the best 
of European painting." And, on the other 
hand, the same writer shows that the 
Orient's inimitable use of landscape as a 
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decorative motive is possible because in 
mastering natural objects to express ideas 
in art it has obtained "that power of fine 
choice, that coherence and concentration, 
and that resolute hold on the idea of organic 
beauty, which manifest the character of an 
art arrived at complete development." 

Reaching for such a perfect expression 
of their own ideal of beauty all artists 
simplify their work with mastery and 
record only the salient features of a scene. 
But when, in a California landscape Mr. 
Wendt symbolizes the very witchery of 
nature in the mottled trunks of slender 
eucalyptus trees, the surface of a slumbering 
pool and the lovely silhouette of distant 
trees against a piling mass of drifting cloud, 
.all those things which our race has associ- 
ated with the beauty of landscape are 
brought together in one picture and the 
artist is representing not a realistic scene, 
but his own vision of what nature there 
represents; and decorative elements, no 
matter how derided, are the vital things 
with which he works. 

So, too, decoration is united with pic- 
torial design in the simplest picture of the 
pied slopes of southern California's rocky 
hills. Even when he paints a study straight 
from nature, Mr. Wendt*s strong indi- 



viduality will weave the patches of gray 
granite cropping from the hillside and the 
russet rows of sunburnt grass, the bronze 
and olive chapparel and the wine-stemmed 
manzanita into a pattern for which one 
must find the key before he enters its 
delightful maze. 

But more often in the valley or arroyo 
seco near his home, he studies the native 
sycamores and interlaces their bright 
autumn foliage to make a golden arabesque 
against the blue of distant mountains or 
the dark gray-olive of the oaks, until tree 
after tree with dappled trunk in ivory and 
green, limb after limb bent low or pointing 
upward to the sky or twisted cunningly, 
leaf, twig and branch and root, gnarled 
round the rocks of the arroyo, have become 
a living language speaking not only for 
the artist but for the ideal beauty of the 
place. Here is recorded not the forms of 
Nature in some single scene, not some 
individual oak or mountain known to fame; 
but through the screen of sycamores so 
dextrously designed to bring out all their 
beauty, in the play of curve and color, in 
the sunshine and the shade there is ex- 
pressed once and for all the joy of living in 
**The Land of^ Heart's jDesire" — a joy 
none can know who have not tried it. 



TO A PAINTER 
By Ethel D. Turner 

Painter, where lies that land of fairy light 
Where kings gaze seaward through a golden mist. 
And waters lie like liquid amethyst; 
Where royal stairways rise in daring flight 
Toward lonely thrones of bronze and malachite; 
Where slender maids await an elfin tryst; 
Where, hid by sun-stained leaves, a melodist 
Seems ever pipihg, luring on the Night? 

Once in a dream I found the Secret Way; 
I stumbled through a little silver gate. 
And lo! a City — blue and rose and dun. 
I saw dim gardens where sad women pray. 
And ancient temples none may desecrate. 
With jasper domes transfigured by the sun! 



